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couples. We left the Pope's Antipatriarch fleeing, and
the French Ambassador fuming. This situation lasted
till the summer of 1627, when another act was added to
the drama.

There was a certain Greek monk of the name of Metaxa,
a member of a well-known family of Cephalonia, con-
nected with the merchants of the Levant Company.
This monk, impelled by love of learning and his country,
went to England to study, and after some years spent
there he came to Constantinople in an English ship,
bringing with him a printing-press made at%ds expense
and a number of books printed in England, his object
being to do what he could to rescue his compatriots from
being "drowned in invincible ignorance." Now, the
Turkish Government in those days was very careful to
prevent the least ray of light from penetrating among
its subjects. Schools, if they existed at all, existed only
through the corruptibility of its servants. Books, in so
far as they found their way into Turkey, did so thanks
to the corruptibility of the Custom House officers. In
the circumstances, it can easily be understood that the
importation of a printing-press into the very capital
of the Empire, and the setting it up under the very nose
of the Sultan, was an operation of some delicacy and
danger. Metaxa, as soon as he landed, went to confer
with the Patriarch, and the Patriarch recommended him
to the English ambassador, asking for his assistance
to smuggle the printing-press through the Customs.

" After having well considered the religious purpose,
and that I found it was undertaken by the consent of
many wise men in England, and for the glory of God;
though I foresaw some possibility of trouble/' says the
Ambassador, " yet I resolved to assist them, if they
would be directed and proceed in my way and by my